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Christmas is a time of real merriment at the Training School 
for all of our hearts stay young and no matter how many years 
have passed over our heads we still believe in Santa Claus. 
Some few of us say we know better, but as the great day ap- 
proaches the number of true believers gradually increases until 
Christmas Eve finds everyone enrolled on the side of faith. 





It is a very wonderful thing and a beautiful thing, to see this 
growth of belief. All through the previous weeks the larger 
boys and girls have whispered to us as they pass, “I know who 
Santa Claus is,” “You can’t fool me,” with a wise shake of the 
head. 


Then a bulletin is put on the board announcing that all 
letters to Santa Claus are to be sent to the office by a certain day. 
Word is passed around among the children and those who can 
write, do so. Those who cannot write get someone to do it for 
them. On Sunday the Superintendent tells the assemblage that 
Santa has asked to have the letters early this year and that there 
must be one from every single child or it might be missed when 
the presents are given out. This brings a gasp from the little 
ones. The wise ones still wag their heads. 
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Then comes the practice for the Christmas Play. This brings 
it all very near and we overhear many an argument as to 
whether or not there really is a Santa Claus. This is all the 
more interesting because a child who took the negative side 
yesterday is often found taking the positive today and winding 
up his argument by saying, “And anyhow he won't bring you 
any presents if you say it isn’t sure enough him,” this evidently 
being the thought that converted the speaker. 


A week before Christmas the greens and trees come in. 
They are spread all over the center lawn and from there distrib- 
uted to the various cottages. Each group shall have one and by 
the time they are set in place the doubters are in a small 
minority. 

Now comes Christmas Eve. All are assembled at Garrison 
Hall awaiting the coming of Santa. Songs have been sung and 
the Superintendent (in the presence of all) now gets a telephonic 
connection with Santa. Santa has had an accident. The Super- 
intendent must go and fetch him. More songs, more waiting, at 
last the bells jingle and in comes Santa himself. My, what 
cheers, what happy youngsters! 


Somehow the Superintendent and Santa have missed con- 
nections but the former is forgotten and Santa rules tonight. 
The little folks come up to kiss him, the big ones crowd to the 
edge of the stage to assure him that “I never said that you wasn’t 
Santa Claus,” “Am I going to get what I asked for for Christ- 
mas?” 


Once in three or four years the Superintendent and Santa 
enter together and that of course sets the final stamp of certainty 
upon Santa for how could he be the Superintendent and Santa 
both when they are there side by side dancing around the big 
Christmas tree? 

Which of you grown-ups would not long just for a day to 
have this faith that fills the heart with such joy? Of course we 
have a Santa Claus in this “Never, Never Land,” the Kingdom of 
Children, where none of us grow up. 
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Mental Defectives as a Home and School Problem 
E. R. Johnstone 
Presented at Indiana Conference on Mental Deficiency, October, 1916 


How many feeble-minded children are there in the public schools? 
No one knows. But an estimate can be made. A few years ago all of 
the school children in an Eastern town were tested. Thirty of every thou- 
sand were found to be feeble-minded. Four months ago a study was made 
of the school children in an Indiana county, perhaps the most complete 
study of its kind ever made, nine children in every thousand are feeble- 
minded. Another Eastern study, now in progress, shows a figure between 
these two. Take even the lowest percentage, although these States rank high 
in their educational standards, on this basis there are defectives in 
the public schools of this country. What is being done for them? What are 
they doing to your schools? 

They are clogging up your classes, repeating their grades, wearing out 
your teachers. And you have nothing to show for it. 

Most parents and teachers believe that with a little extra attention or 
coaching these children can catch up. They might, if they were retarded 
normals and the cause of retardation removed. Even then it is hard 
enough, but with the feeble-minded it is impossible. 

It is only necessary for a normal child to do seven-tenths of the work 
of a regular grade—that is, attain an average of 70 per cent.—in order to 
“pass.” The defective fails to do this. We all know that even the conscien- 
tious teacher (who has given this dull child three or four times the attention 
to which he is entitled) is inclined to favor him. She is afraid it is her fault, 
and so, for fear of wronging him, she marks as high as possible. Still he 
cannot get 70 per cent., although all of the others in the class did. We say, © 
“Coach him and he’ll catch up.” How can he? What does “catching up” 
mean? It means that he must not only do a year’s work in a year, but 
because the others who left him behind last year are also moving along a 
year, he must do two years’ work in one. If you expect him to catch up 
in two years, then he—the dullard who has always dragged behind—must do 
one and one-half years’ work in each of two consecutive years. He can’t do 
it. In practice he simply does not do it. 

He spends two or more years in a class. He robs the normal children 
of the teacher’s time and gains no real benefit. Every extra year so spent 
costs the taxpayer twice what he expected to pay to have the child trained 
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and the aggregate in this Sate is many thousands of dollars. Sometimes he is 
promoted anyhow, either to relieve the teacher, or because he is too big for 
the class. In some schools this is automatically done after two years in a 
grade. But the child is no better off and the school spends its money just 
as unwisely. 

The defective child is frequently the most troublesome in the class, 
He is over age and often teaches the younger children habits and immorali- 
ties of which the parents do not complain only because they are ashamed 
to admit of such practices in their own children; or, most frequently, they 
do not know of them until the habits are formed. This overgrown fellow 
interferes with discipline and with the progress of class work. On the 
playground he is the butt of his companions or the big brute of whom the 
little children are in constant terror. He has no place in the regular grades. 
If the parents of normal children realized the facts, they would have forced 
him out long ago. 

If he is apathetic, he sits in the room day after day stupidly trying to 
do the so-called “busy work” that the teacher gives him so that he will not 
detract her attention from the other pupils in the class. He tries to match 
letters or colors, draw from outline cards or play with blocks. Sometimes 
he tries to write from a copy. The first line looks a little like the copy, the 
second less and the third is unreadable. “Progressive steps of degeneracy” 
they are in truth. All of this is useless, worse than useless, for the teacher 
has no time to give him direction and the habits he forms are all bad ones. 

For these children there must be special classes in the public schools, 
with small numbers in each class, where hand work replaces book work, 
where there is freedom with physical and moral control, where good habits 
and appreciation of his own capabilities may be taught. 

Perhaps you wonder why I do not say at once that all such children 
should be cared for in State institutions for the feeble-minded. That ts 
the proper way and in time your State and every State will make adequate 
provision in suitable institutions for all of the feeble-minded who need such 
care. In the meantime, however, there are several things to consider. 

First: Most parents and many teachers do not admit that a child is 
feeble-minded even when so pronounced by experts. 

Second: Comparatively few teachers and physicians are sufficiently 

familiar with feeble-mindedness to properly classify the upper grade of 
children. 
Third: There are many border-line cases and potential defectives of 
which even the expert cannot be sure, and the special class thus becomes a 
most satisfactory clearing house. The parent realizes after several years, 
with every opportunity given, that the child is defective. His condition is 
more evident as he grows older. 
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Besides all of the above is the great economic factor. A large number 
of feeble-minded can be quite well cared for in their homes while they are 
children. If the parents provide home, food and clothing the taxpayer pays 
only for schooling. This greatly reduces the cost to the commonwealth. 

Some are vicious, immoral or of a low grade of intelligence. Some 
come from such small districts that there are not enough to form a special 
class. Some are too old for the schools. Preference should be given all 
of these when considering admissions to the State institution. A State 
bonus to school districts which establish special classes would equalize the 
taxes and save money for the State. 


7 


In the Home 


Now what of the feeble-minded in the home? The ultra-conservative 
estimate of the number of feeble-minded in this country is one in every five 
hundred of the general population. The truth is nearer one in every 
two hundred and fifty, but take the first figure and be conservative. Your 
institution is caring for about one-tenth and the others are in the homes or 
in unsuitable institutions. 

How long must the homes bear this burden? Perhaps no greater sor- 
row can come, and it is ever present. If the child be active there is the con- 
stant fear that it will do damage or come to some harm by getting in the 
way of a vehicle, wandering on the railway, burning the house or itself 
or in some way causing sorrow or destruction. If it be helpless or partially 
so, it takes practically the entire time of someone to give it proper atten- 
tion. 

In the average institution there is one normal employe for every five 
children. The home care takes from the community life the energy of three 
to five persons for every five children. This is a serious economic loss 
seldom considered. 

As these children grow up they become a menace to younger children in 
the family. Their play, directed by a child mind in an unwieldy body, is 
very rough. Often they develop habits of cruelty. The life of a normal 
household is in no way suited to their needs and they become irritable, 
disobedient and unmanageable. The chief burden of care usually falls upon 
the mother and I merely cite the experience of institution superintendents 
the country over when I say that the majority of mothers who bring their 
children to us confess to being all worn out; their other children are more 
or less neglected and often the husband finds the home a place of worry 
and irritability that tends to unfit him for his next day’s work. 

If this sacrifice produced good results we might all say that it was right 
that the mother should make it, but it does not. For most feeble-minded 
children the best of homes is not as good as an institution where everything 
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is planned to give the child the greatest happiness and the best opportunities 
for development. 

But it is when the children grow up that the real pathos of the situation 3 
appears. The lower grades are usually hidden away as much as possible. ag 
Visitors are discouraged. The other children meet their friends away from = 
home. The family isolates itself. The parents are constantly looking— 
often with a sense of shame—for some cause for which they can blame 
themselves. If the young man belongs to one of the upper grades he is 
likely to seriously upset the entire family. He drifts into bad company 
easily, acquires bad habits and frequently breaks the law. If a job is 
secured for him he soon loses it or brings discredit upon his name. The 
young woman wants to see all of the mail, meet every visitor, help to enter- 
‘tain her sister’s company, or walk the streets, becoming an increasing source 
of embarrassment. In many cases I have been told that the love and 
sacrifice the other children have been trained to give the afflicted one has 
been changed to hate because of the injustice of the demands made. No 
inconsiderable number of men and women thirty or forty years of age have 
told me that they have uselessly sacrificed their opportunities to make 
homes for themselves because of the feeble-minded brother or sister, now 
at last brought to the institution when it is too late. 
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In a Training School 


What happens to the feeble-minded when they are sent to an institution 
for such? 

The child enters this little community, the land of eternal childhood, g 
the home of the innocents. Here he finds happiness within his comprehen- 
sion, work suited to his capacity, training fitted to-his understanding and 
every comfort that he needs. a 

His happiness is secured by constantly praising the things he does well 
and ignoring his failures, by frequently giving tangible rewards for his 
efforts, by giving instructions and explanations in terms he can understand, 
by realizing his mental age and demanding only up to his capacity. Long 
experience has shown that with such happiness, much of real value may be 
accomplished. With it therefore comes training. He learns good personal 

s habits. He must be taught to dress and undress himself, to eat properly, - 
to talk, to walk and to control his body. He must learn to be helpful to 
others ; to sweep and dust, to wheel and shovel and rake, to milk and paint, 
to farm and garden and care for stock. A single individual may not be 
able to do much toward his own support, but every little thing learned 
means that, in the larger life of the institution, less employes are needed to s 
do the work of the day and the child thus tries to repay the State for the : 
money spent on him. He is less of a burden because of the happy help- a : 
fulness that results from training. 3 
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Nursery and kindergarten, farm and household, school and shop, music 
and entertainment all are supplied as needed by the wise mother State, and 
she gets in payment at least partial self-support in a happy community. 
Let her neglect it and she finds suffering, neglect and crime, larger lists of 
dependents, additional court, police and probation charges, and increased i 
population in the reformatory and penal institutions. About one-tenth of Pit 
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the needy are wisely cared for. You bear the increasing burden of the 
remaining nine-tenths. How long must you bear this burden? You must 
bear it until the people of your State realize the folly of the present neglect 
and instruct their legislators to make proper provision. 

» There should be medical and psychological inspection in every school 
district in the State. Where the districts are small, one inspector can cover 
several districts. 

There should be special classes in every school district containing ten 
or more backward or feeble-minded children. 

If you already have an institution-it should have facilities for the rapid " 
development of that wonderfully economical method of caring for the i 
feeble-minded—the farm colonies. i 

There should be no real difficulty in securing adequate provision for 
every feeble-minded person needing care, but that can only be secured when + 
the great mass of citizens understand conditions—when each State knows j 
itself. To this end there must be surveys to get the facts. There must be 
clinics to which children may be taken for examination. One could be 
established in every general hospital. Certainly there should be one in 
connection with every State institution. Every physician and psychologist 
should have as a part of his training, knowledge that will enable him to 
recognize feeble-mindedness. Every teacher who undertakes to teach in a 
primary grade should be acquainted with the fundamental facts regarding 
feeble-mindedness. 

Do you think I overestimate the load of sorrow, the breaking down of 
the home life, the danger of procreation, the horror of sex offense; do 1 
I emphasize too strongly the sacrifice of the normal school child, the lowering _ ef 
of educational standards, the waste of the taxpayers’ money? Then divide | 
it all by two and again divide it, and still there is enough to make you act 
as soon as you know. 

But remember! 

The feeble-minded are found in every community, however small ; \ 

: There is one in each primary school ; 

; Most physicians find at least one among their patients ; y 
The lawyer finds them in the families of his clients ; } 
The clergyman finds them in his church. | 

Ask any worker with the insane or epileptics; the criminal, juvenile 
delinquent or truant; the syphilitic, prostitute or other sex offender; the 
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tramp, pauper or homeless; the drunkard or drug habitue; the inefficient 
or the ne’er-do-well ; and you will be told that every one finds them in these 
classes, complicating his problem and decreasing the efficacy of his work, 

The feeble-minded are often in evidence when we speak of tuberculosis, 
children’s diseases, saving babies, tenement reform and the slums. 

The higher grades at large in society undoubtedly increase the number 
of industrial accidents and decrease efficiency in factory, shop and mill. 
They lower the standards of work and raise the cost of supervision. They 
add to the number of the unemployed and take toll from the wages of the 
worker. 

What are you going to do about it? I make the question direct and 
personal. If you don’t know get into touch with the (American) Commit- 
tee on Provision for the Feeble-Minded, which has headquarters at 701-3 
Empire Building, Philadelphia, and it will be glad to give you whatever 
help and information possible. 


Teaching Band Music 
Hugh Kelley 


An article written by an authority on Pedagogy contains the following: 
“Accurately speaking we cannot teach anyone anything, in the sense of 
our being able directly to lodge any knowledge of ours in another mind. 
All we can really do is to stimulate another mind to wish to learn, and to 
suggestively place before that other mind the things which it is most 
desirable should be apprehended.” ‘We cannot teach others, but we can 
help them to learn.” 

When the other mind is feeble, and lacks understanding, judgment, 
memory, imagination, perception, concentration, and many other qualities 
characteristic of the normal mind ; the teacher has to solve a difficult problem. 
The feeble-minded pupil requires, not only the help to learn, but very 
careful systematic training, in order that he may be able to apply in a 
practical manner the knowledge he acquires. 

Ideal training of the backward or feeble-minded pupil is that which 
develops his natural abilities in every direction conducive to his usefulness 
to himself and the community in which he exists. Happiness, which is the 
first consideration, and proper training go hand in hand, 7. e., John has 
learned to make a basket, Harry to work a Writer Press, Richard to 
construct an article of furniture, and Howard to play a band instrument, 
and all are made perfectly happy thereby. They have achieved something 
definite, something that everybody cannot do. Their efforts are appre- 
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ciated and their work noticed, and praised. They have gained the natural 
desire of almost every boy, to be “in the limelight.” Like normal persons, 
some feeble-minded pupils have a particular “bent” or aptitude, and succeed 
in certain branches of training, although they fail to do so in other branches. 
The pupil’s ability may lie in English, or in manual training, gardening, 
basketry, farming, poultry raising, music (either vocal or instrumental), 
or in some other of the various training subjects. As a general rule the 
pupils at the Training School are musically inclined, and indeed many are 
gifted with remarkable musical talent and exceptionally good “natural ear” 
for music. The same is true of the pupils in other schools, and institutions 
for the feeble-minded, and when such is the case, there are possibilities that 
the pupil may be trained to sing, or play upon an instrument. The pupil 
has many incentives to wish to play an instrument in the band. There is 
his natural love of music, the desire to stand out prominently from his less 
capable fellow mortals, the impetus of class relations with the other pupils, 
the ambition to wear a handsome uniform, play an instrument, and take 
part in entertainments, concerts, etc. All of this helps to keep alive the 
interest and enthusiasm so essential to training of any kind. 

The teaching of band instruments and music has much in common with 
the other branches of school work, consequently the following thoughts 
derived from the teaching of band instruments may be of interest to the 
“special class” teacher making an experiment in this form of training, and 
to those not actively engaged in it. 

Teachers of experience usually have their own ideas on the subject 
of the shortest way to arrive at the most satisfactory results, therefore it 
is not my purpose to outline a method of training, but to merely give the 
following for what it may be worth to teachers of the defective child: 

It is perhaps obvious to state that good theoretical and practical knowl- 
edge is essential to success in the teaching of music, and particularly so 
when the pupil is mentally defective. Many teachers follow the rules, etc., 
laid down in instruction or method books. This appears to me to be going 
the longest way round to get results. Tutor books or methods are written 
for the guidance of normal persons, and even at that very often fall short 
of perfection for the reason that the exercises, scales, studies, etc., are too 
progressive, and are not graded by sufficiently easy stages to be assimilated 
by a normal person, much less one of feeble mind. Therefore it is neces- 
sary for the teacher, while adhering to the general principles, to depart 
from a method, and form his or her own system of training. Without 
theoretical knowledge of the subject, the teacher cannot hope to do this 


successfully. 
A method of training to be successful must proceed by stages, slow 


enough to be easily understood and assimilated, and its aim be to perfect 
the pupil’s efforts in a simple form of music. It often reflects more credit 
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to train one pupil to the point of playing “Home, Sweet Home,” acceptably 
than it is to train another to the point at which he can perform the “Car- 
nival de Venice” with variations. 

There is no definite rule or course of action in training. To the 
teacher each pupil is a distinct individual study, requiring treatment accord- 
ing to his personality. The same fundamental principles hold good in each 
case, but differ in the manner in which they are applied. The teacher 
should have a definite aim, understand perfectly what he is doing, and why, 
and plan each step of the training accordingly. Everything that is unneces- 
sary and therefore burdensome to the pupil should be eliminated, and any 
short cuts that can be found will simplify the work. Mentally deficient 
pupils are sensitive and easily discouraged, therefore they are not to be 
allowed to bump up against difficulties, without first being prepared to meet 
them. By using a little foresight in this way the teacher will prevent the 
usual discouragement and its attendant falling away of interest. When the 
pupil has a poor memory it seems to be idle to attempt to cultivate it. 
He will remember only through constant application and association and his 
inherent aptitude for music, 7. e., the pupil who can only with great diffi- 
culty memorize the words of a song, may much more easily do so when 
the words are taught in conjunction with the melody. 

Good results in band training are only to be gotten through the training 
of each individual player in the band. The chain is only as strong as its 
weakest link, and the playing of a good band will be spoiled by the poor 
playing of one of its members. It is true that the band is not always 
composed of pupils of the same mental age and ability, therefore the 
teacher must use discretion in selecting the instrument to “fit” the pros- 
pective performer, bearing in mind the difficulty of the instrument itself, 
and the parts that are usually written for it. 

The teacher is measured not so much for his own personal ability to 
perform as from the results obtained, and not alone in the light of the 
pupil’s present abilities, but in the light of his former disabilities. 

The pupil is the mirror that reflects not only the method used in his 
training, but also the teacher’s personality. He will learn much by imitation, 
and this is a decided advantage if the teacher is a good model, but if the 
teacher goes thru the work in a slip-shod manner the pupil will do likewise. 

If the teacher seeks to accomplish a high standard of training, he must 
get down to the fine points, the smallest details must not be omitted, and 
little mistakes must not be allowed to pass unnoticed, or they will grow and 
become habits later impossible to correct. Can we blame the pupil who 
has acquired bad habits in holding, blowing, or fingering his instrument, 
when vigilance on the teacher’s part would have prevented these? The 
teacher who profits by experience knows exactly the mistakes and faults 
to expect in the’ rudimentary part of the training, and by exercising care 
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and watchfulness will enable the pupil to acquire the good habits of cor- 
rectness. 

The pupil who is lacking mentally is not imaginative, he is slow of 
perception and understanding and he cannot concentrate his mind for a 
very long period at any time. Consequently the teacher will accomplish 
more by learning to estimate the pupil’s capacity for work, and by knowing 
when the lesson should end, and also by adhering to positive instruction 
whereby the pupil receives the direct impression. It is much better to say 
to the pupil, “Do it like this” than to say, “Don’t do it that way.” 

The successful teacher of the mentally deficient must be possessed of 
many qualifications, not the least of which are interest and enthusiasm in 
the work, the ability to read human nature and an infinite amount of tact 
and patience. 

We are always anxious to discover and develop musical talent in the 
pupils, and to give the boy or girl, whose mentality is such that there is 
reasonable hope of success, the opportunity to take up the study of a band 
instrument. 

Children who are above 14 years old but whose mental: ages are under 
7, unless gifted with very exceptional musical talent, rarely succeed in 
learning to play a musical instrument with any degree of success. The 
exception to this is in the case of the “idiot savant,” a type too remote 
to be considered with the pupils in general. The first step in training .is 
given with the prospective pupil merely an observer. He is first shown the 
band instruments, then asked a few questions to help to determine the 
instrument of his choice and his capacity for musical instruction. “Is he 
musical? Can he sing? or whistle?” “Sure he can sing, and whistle, too,” 
and occasionally he is accomplished in the art of playing the mouth organ. 
This is soon demonstrated to the satisfaction of all parties. The condition 
of his front teeth, which will be required to act as a support to the lips in 
playing, must now be considered in selecting the instrument for trial. If 
a tooth is missing within the area covered by the mouthpiece, or the teeth 
are very irregular, and uneven, his chances of startling the world as a 
cornetist are exceedingly slim. However, he might succeed in learning to 
play one of the larger instruments, baritone, trombone or tuba, or one of 
the wood wind instruments, clarinet, flute or saxophone. But we are 
digressing, his teeth are in fine condition, and he is anxious to play a 
cornet right away. A cornet is selected, and the pupil is allowed to handle 
it for the first time, and shown how to hold it correctly. He can hardly 
restrain his eagerness. His first impulse is to press the mouthpiece tightly 
against his lips, inhale a deep breath, distend his cheeks, and blow a mighty 
blast. He is not permitted to make the attempt—yet. The teacher sets 
the example, showing him how to place the mouthpiece correctly on the 
lips, and then by playing a few staccato tones emphasizing the action of the 
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tongue, impresses upon him the fact that force is strictly taboo, and that 
soft playing without distending the cheeks is the desideratum. The pupil 
tries a few times and eventually succeeds in getting a sound from the 
instrument. 

He is placed on the list of band pupils, and a certain period is devoted 
each day to his individual instruction. 

He comes for his lessons as regularly as clockwork, and after a few 
days’ systematic practice, if he is at all a trainable pupil, he is able to play 
a few tones without much effort. 

The next step is to teach him the significance of the lines and spaces 
that form the staff, and how notes are placed around them to represent 
the tones he has played. He plays a tone, and the teacher writes down 
the corresponding note, etc. The pupil is not asked to memorize the names, 
positions, or fingering of the notes at this stage of the training. If he can 
concentrate sufficiently well to play the following simple exercise it will 
be sufficient to engage all of his attention: 
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It is the easiest, and least possible demand on his efforts, physical, and 
mental, and fortunately, if played as written, is one of the most beneficial 
exercises in developing tone and control. 

When the pupil has made sufficient progress to enable him to play the 
entire scale of C (one octave) in this manner, he will probably know from 
constant association the fingering of the notes as they occur in scale form, viz., 
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but may not be able to distinguish them in any other form, as for example, 
in a tune. If so, the following exercise, 
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in which the scale is divided up, and notes requiring the same fingering are 
placed together, is set before him. When the pupil has copied this exercise 
a number of times he will be able to distinguish and finger correctly the notes 
as they occur in a tune or in any other positions. Similar short cuts in 
teaching the fingerings of the other scales are employed as the training pro- 
ceeds. 

The pupil’s progress for the first six months is necessarily slow. Exer- 
cises that form the gymnastics of wind instrument playing, by which the 
lip muscles are developed, are-gone over each day very carefully, and in 
order that the work may not become monotonous, and the pupil lose in- 
terest, the exercises are supplemented by easy melodies well within the range 
: of such exercises. These melodies are given and.played as solos. 













































Boys seem to have a particular liking to depart from the regular ways 
of doing things, the brighter, and therefore more imaginative pupils being 
the chief offenders in this respect. This type of pupil, if left to his own 
resources for any length of time, will try all sorts of experiments, such as 
playing with his instrument upside down, or with one finger only, holding 
his head sideways, puffing out his cheeks, etc. Therefore the pupil cannot 
be allowed to practice without supervision until he has thoroughly learned 
and acquired the habit of holding, blowing and fingering his instrument cor- - 
rectly 

The study of band instruments and music, while giving satisfactory re- 
sults, is of great physical and mental benefit to the pupils, increasing the lung 
power and general physical endurance, improving the mentality and adding 
to their happiness, which is the first consideration. 











The State Board of Charities of South Carolina has issued as its Sep- 

a tember Bulletin some very interesting and helpful material under the title 

of “State Provision for the Feeble-Minded.” Anybody in any state where _ 
efforts are being made to provide for the mentally deficient will find this - 
Bulletin helpful. The office of the State Board is Room 1008, Palmetto 
Building, Columbia. 





Alexander Graham Bell said, “This is essentially the day of specializa- 
: tion. Specialization is another name for concentration. Get an idea of 
T your own, stick to it and put all your heart and soul into it every day.” 
The American Committee on Provision for the Feeble-Minded is concen- 
trating on the idea that every known case of feeble-mindedness should 
have proper care and training. If you are interested and want to put a q 
3 little heart and soul into it, or if you want it to help with the situation) in 
4 your state, send a letter to Joseph P. Byers, 701 Empire Building, Phila- 
7 delphia, and he will give whatever help is possible. 
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Laws Relating to Mental Deficiency 


New Jersey 


Below will be found outlines of or extracts from the laws of New 
Jersey relating to the feeble-minded or mentally deficient. This is not in- 
tended to be full, but reference is given in case the reader wishes to look up 
the entire act. Wherever the exact words of the law are given quotation 
marks are used. 

The original act of 1873 provides for the making of appropriations for 
maintenance in institutions not owned by the State, designates the Governor 
as the officer through whom application is to be made and prescribes the 
forms of admission. 


“Any deaf and dumb, blind or feeble-minded person, of suitable 
age and capacity for instruction may be entitled to the benefits of this act.” 
(The act of 1873 as amended) Laws 1910, Chapter 126. 


All applications for admission must be accompanied by the certificate 
of two local freeholders, attested before a magistrate, giving age, circum- 
stances and capacity of pupils and ability of parents to pay any part of the 
expense. The matter of payment of expenses must be approved by a judge 
of the Court of Common Pleas. Laws 1914, Chapter 135. 


All applications for admission shall be filed in the office of the 
Commissioner of Charities and admission shall be upon his certificate, upon 
his being satisfied that the provisions of the law have been complied with 
and that the superintendent has approved the application. It shall be his 
duty to ascertain whether it is possible for parents to pay any part of the 
maintenance. Laws 1910, Chapter 208. 


Anyone making application to have any person admitted to the in- 
stitutions for the feeble-minded and receiving aid from the State for his 
maintenance “shall in such application waive all right to remove such inmate 
either permanently or for a limited time.” Upon recommendation of the super- 
intendent and request of the Governor a discharge may be had. Leave of 
absence for a limited time may be granted by the superintendent. Laws 
1904, Chapter 134. 
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Any male person may be paroled under such conditions that he may - 
be liable at any time to be taken back to such institution, “if the conditions 
of his parole are violated or if, in the judgment of the Commissioner, for 
any cause his welfare shall so require.” Laws 1910, Chapter 212. 

An act to extend the operation of a writ of habeas corpus to cover 
the return of wards of the State who have been admitted to charitable in- 
stitutions and have left without having been discharged according to law. 
This to prevent persons from aiding inmates to escape or taking them away 
except in accordance with the rules of the institutions. Laws 1912, Chap- 
ter 150. 

An act providing for easy transfer of inmates from and to the 
State Institution for the Feeble-Minded and other State institutions, not 
including the penal and reformatory institutions. Laws 1914, Chapter 266. 


Each physician required to report each case of mental deficiency 
in writing, setting forth name, age and location. Each medical inspector 
who has reason to believe that any person receiving instruction in the 
schools is mentally defective must report such. A special fee of ten cents ‘ 
for each name reported is allowed, and there is a fine of $50 as a penalty 
for the failure to report such. Local Board of Health is required to 
send the facts relating to all cases reported to the State Board of Health 
monthly. Failure to do so entails a penalty of $50. “Every person afflicted 
with the aforenamed defects, or either of them, shall be deemed to be under 
the guardianship of the Commissioner of Charities who may, if in his judg- 
ment necessity requires, make legal commitment of such persons to the 
proper institutions of this State, or in lieu therefor supervise the care and 
treatment of such persons.” Jaws 1912, Chapter 182. 


The title of the “Home for the Care and Training of Feeble- 
Minded Women” changed to “State Institution for Feeble-Minded” and ad- 
missions clause changed to read: “There shall be admitted mentally de- 
fective men, women and children of all ages amd grades, whether deaf, dumb, 4 
blind or otherwise ; provided the medical superintendent shall first certify that 
ther® is sufficient accommodation,” etc. Laws 1915, Chapter 151. 


Establishing colonies for feeble-minded males, providing for a 
Board of Managers, defining their powers and appropriating $25,000. Laws 
1916, Chapter 61. 

“Tt shall be unlawful hereafter for any person who has been con- 
fined in any public institution as a feeble-minded patient to intermarry in- 
this state without a certificate from two regularly licensed physicians of this 
state that such person has been completely cured of such feeble mind, and 
that there is no probability that such person will transmit any of said de- 
fects or disabilities to the issue of such marriage: any person of sound mind 
who shall intermarry with any such feeble-minded person, with knowledge 
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of his or her disability, or who shall advise, aid, abet, cause or assist in 
procuring any marriage contrary to the provisions of this act, shall be guilty 
of a misdemeanor.” Laws 1904, Chapter 137. ; 


An act to authorize and provide for the sterilization of feeble- 
minded (including idiots, imbeciles and morons) epileptics, rapists, certain 
criminals and other defectives. Laws 1911, Chapter 190. Since declared 
unconstitutional for epileptics. Has never been enforced. 


Commission on Mental Defectives appointed to investigate the sub- 

ject of public provision “with particular respect to the following: 

“1. To what extent is the present public provision inadequate. 

“2. What additional provision is immediately necessary and what 
further provisions is likely to be required in the near future. 

“3. In what manner can this additional provision best be made 
that will insure (a) early relief, (b) economy in construction and ad- 
ministration, (c) proper care, curative treatment and custody, (d) ade- 
quate state provision. 

“4. In what manner, if at all, can the present system of public 
care be reorganized so that the highest efficiency with the greatest 
economy in their care and treatment may be secured.” 

Laws 1913, Joint Resolution No. 15. 

This Commission reported and was allowed to die, was revived by Joint 
Resolution No. 1 in 1915 and again by Joint Resolution No. 1 in 1916. 
Additional powers were given to advise as to the entire charitable adminis- 
tration of the state. 


Every board of education shall employ a competent physician to be 
known as the medical inspector. The medical inspector shall examine every 
pupil to learn whether any physical defects exist and keep a record from 
year to year of the growth and development of such pupil.” “He shall 
lecture before the teachers at such times as may be designated by the board 
of education.” “A board of education may exclude from school any child 
whose presence in the school room shall be certified by the medical inspector 
as detrimental to the health or cleanliness of the pupils in the school.” If 
the cause can be removed and is not removed in a reasonable time they shall 
be proceeded against. Iaws 1909, Chapter 92. 


“Each board of education in this state shall ascertain what chil- 
dren, if any, there are in the public schools who are three years or more below 
the normal, the board of education thereof shall establish a special class or 
classes for their instruction, no class, however, to contain more than fifteen 
children.” “The medical examiner of the district shall examine the children 
in special classes at least once in every three months.” ‘Laws 1911, Chap- 


ter 234. 
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Pleasures for the Boys 
Anna Hutchinson and E. E. Arnade 


After the “Annual Day” doings were over a committee of the executive 
Heads was appointed to make out a summer schedule for outings, picnics 
and similar events, and to see that they were carried out. It was suggested 
that certain groups have one-day picnics at the Millville Park, Parvin’s 
Pond, Piney Point, Willow Grove, Menantico and, of course, the annual 
fishing trip to Fortescue by the Baker Club. 

Because of the quarantine we were not able to carry out all of the 
schedule. Notwithstanding this we had an exceptionally good time and the 
boys surely enjoyed their treats and parties. Perhaps the best way to tell 
them is to follow the calendar. 

June roth. The laundry boys had an ice cream treat on the lawn. 
During the summer time Miss Anna always sees that there is lemonade, 
root beer or pop served frequently to the girls and boys who work in the 
laundry on hot days and this was a sort of beginning picnic as a promise of 
what was to come. 

June 19th. This was Millville Park Day. A special car was sent by 
the traction company, and when we arrived Manager Dowler met us and 
told us that the park with all of its amusements was ours for the day. 
Three rousing cheers greeted this announcement. We had plenty of fun in 
the playgrounds, three rides each on the merry-go-round, a trip on the 
motor boat and a special moving picture show in the Auditorium. It is 
hardly necessary to add that the boys did justice to the good lunch prepared 
by Mr. Smith. 

June 20th. Baker Club boys went on their trip to Fortescue. A special 
report on this was written by Julian. The folk at home thoroughly enjoyed 
the good fish caught. 

June 22d, Thirty boys spent the day at the old camping grounds on 
Orchard Road. All who had been there before took special pleasure in 
showing the new boys all over the twenty-five-acre wood lot. The swim- 
ming pool was particularly enjoyed. The underbrush has grown a great 
deal since we used this for camp last year, and it seemed to the boys like 

getting in a real forest. It was interesting to see how careful they were to 
‘keep in shouting distance from each other so as not to get lost. 

June 27th. Thirty boys went to Menantico particularly with the idea 

of making a picnic in the woods. But when they got there they were so 
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interested in the new buildings, the farm, the stock department and the very 
pretty swimming hole that the only really picnic part was the lunch. 

June 29th. The Parvin’s Pond party made an early start, went fishing, 
swimming and boating all day and came home sixty tired and happy boys. 
The ride was made in the auto-truck and farm wagons. A number of the 
men went along. It is quite impossible to adequately describe the good time 
these big fellows have each year at Parvin’s. It is looked forward to almost 
as much as Christmas and Fourth of July. 

July 19th. George had a nice lawn party to which he invited the boys 
of Linden Cottage. There were games, sandwiches, cake and ice cream. 

July 20th. Earl gave a porch party to the boys at Itard. There was 
some singing, a few simple games, but for this group the most enjoyable 
thing was the “eats.” Since we have our power ice cream freezer we are 
able to serve ice cream, frozen custard and ices for any and every occasion. 
There was no lack at Earl’s party. 

July 22d. Richard gave one of his parties, which are now becoming 
quite famed. Richard himself is a very charming and unselfish host. This 
time he had not only the boys of his cottage but also twelve guests from 
among the employes. 

July 25th. Irving’s birthday party to the little (mostly helpless) boys 
of Cattell and Baker was a great success. As it is difficult for these boys 
to move around much, the party was held in the play-room. Stewed chicken, 
boiled rice, mashed potatoes, cake and ice cream made up the menu. 

July 26th. Timotheus, the great optimist of the Training School, cele- 
brated his birthday. He went as he pleased wherever he pleased and invited 
everyone to help him celebrate. Wherever he went he left smiling faces 
and cheery hearts. His trip around the grounds left a pathway of sunshine 
and when the real party came off all who were there felt particularly for- 
tunate. Ten of the “Summer Teachers” were among the guests. 

August 14th. Hans gave a birthday party to the boys of his group and to 
the boys and men with whom he works. There were sixty boys, fourteen 
employes and eight of the summer students. Hans insisted upon having an 
entertainment and he made out and conducted the program himself. 

August 30th. Ralph and Frank happen to have birthdays at about the 
same time, so they decided to join forces. The result was a fine party for 
thirty-five boys. The two had a program at which Ralph was master of 
ceremonies. 

September 2d. This was “Boys’” Party at Garrison Hall. Eighty 
were there and they played all sorts of indoor games, winding up with the 
ever necessary lunch. 

September 6th. This was a big moving picture day and we had a lot of 
very fine films. The little folks had their “show” in the afternoon and the 


larger ones in the evening. 
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September 8th. The active boys at Cattell (about forty) had their sup- 

per on the lawn. Tables were decorated and a genuine “repast” was served. 

September 11th. The Mills Cottage boys turned their play-room into 

- a banquet hall and decorated it very tastily with flowers and then had a 
special supper party. 

September 12th. Ad. E. gave a much enjoyed dinner party in the little 
dining room. Broilers from our own poultry plant, Saratoga chips, lima 
beans, salad, cake and ice cream made a menu that anyone might have been 
glad to sit down to. There were fourteen guests. 

The Linden boys had a supper party in their play-room. 

September 13th. Baker Club boys had a watermelon party at Menan- 
tico. This was held there just for the fun of the ride out and in. Menantico 
sent about 1500 watermelons in to us this year and there was many an un- 
official party. Besides this the team seldom came in nor did an auto return 
from Menantico without melons that were not counted in the above, and 
very frequently you might find a group of boys or girls around a melon being 

; cut that had never gone through the store room. I’m afraid that very open 
smuggling in of melons was encouraged rather than discouraged by the 
officers of the School. 

Warren gave a birthday party to twenty of his friends. 

September.22d. The little fellows from Baker and Cattell had a picnic 
supper in the grove. 

September 30th. Bridgman boys gave their semi-annual housewarming. 
A reception hour (seven to ten) invitation was sent to everyone and there 
was a large attendance. There were games, recitations, songs, the phono- 
graph and refreshments. 

The above does not include anything by or for the girls. They had 
about as many “doings” as the boys, if not more. 

It also takes no account of the long pleasant evenings spent on the lawns, 
playfields and playground apparatus. 

Although we were quarantined in the school a good part of the sum- 
mer, we had plenty of sport and perhaps a better time for everyone than if 
small groups had gone elsewhere for their fun. 
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*May be obtained from Research Department. 
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Classes in Orange 


Mary J. Deacon 


In September, 1912, two subnormal classes were formed, each occupy- 
ing a very small room, one in Lincoln Street School and the other in the 
High School. 

When the Vocational School was built the subnormal classes were trans- 
ferred to that building. They now had room for industrial training—wood- 
work, chair-caning, rug-weaving, sewing and cooking. 

In April, 1915, another class was formed in Forest Street School. 
The class was given a large sunny room which was well equipped for manual 
work. The boys were especially interested in woodwork, basketry and 
brushmaking ; the girls in cooking, sewing and crocheting. 

In September the two classes from the Vocational School were trans- 
ferred to an old police building which had been remodeled, on North 
Center Street. The boys made a specialty of chair caning, mending and 
making pressed-in seats; the girls specialized in rag rugs, knitting, crochet- 
ing and cooking. They made the work partly self-supporting. 

This year we have four classes in North Center Street. We are 
trying out the part-departmental plan, 1. e., dividing the academic and in- 
dustrial work in two, both for the boys and the girls. We are going to 
give industrial training in brush making, woodwork, chair caning, pressed-in 
seat making, cobbling, basketry, willow work ; sewing, cooking, housekeeping, 
laundering, rug weaving, quilting, knitting and crocheting. 

A few of our children are given transportation. The cooking class 
serve a five-cent luncheon for those who remain at noon. 

There is a fine school spirit among our boys and girls. Our attend- 
ance is very good, for they do not care to be away. 
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Efficient Farm Boys 
C. M. Veale 


This is not intended to be a formal report. I only want to tell about 
two of our farm boys. When Elbert first came to the Training School he 
was about fifteen years old. He could read and do a little number work, 
but did not care much for it and all the training along that line has not 
helped him much. He did like to play ball and other games when he could 
run around, and he soon showed a wish to play in the band, and after 
many years became a good bass drummer. 

He showed a great deal of improvement in manual lines and is now 
as much of a standby in the tailor shop as he is on the farm and whenever 
he is needed he is a great help in the cottage, where his kindness to the 
smaller boys is noteworthy. He used to have a very bad temper, but that 
is practically past now and the boys are all very friendly with him. 

Carlos came when he was eighteen. He had reached his limit in read- 
ing and numbers and had a real liking for farm work. The physician felt 
that it would be good for him to get all of the outdoor life possible, and 
so he was scheduled to our department all day. He has a hemi-plegia of 
the right side and is very anxious to regain the full use of his right arm so 
that it has been necessary to watch that he does not overdo with that hand. 
He is very resourceful in using his hands and again, because he was so 
desirous, the laboratory recommended farm life. 

He used to have spells of anger and surliness, but they have very 
much passed away. At such times we would not let anyone argue with 
him, and so there was no use in being angry if the other fellow paid no 
attention. 

These two boys received most of their farm training in the truck 
garden. They learned how to prepare the ground for the various crops, 
the kinds of fertilizer to use, what kind of a seed bed the different vegetables 
needed and then how to cultivate the plants. It is because of the splendid 
results of the past summer that I am sending this in. 

It is of course very essential to find out first what a boy really likes 
to do and pick out that particular thing for his training. Then we give 
him all the encouragement possible. This was done and it is gratify- 
ing to see how well they have accomplished the things given them to do 

There were many things that we have felt we had to have outside 
workmen do, but these boys have been assigned special work along these 
lines and have given practically the results we would have had from an 
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outsider. They have had to be spelled and have needed oversight of 
course, but they have been very happy in this work. I believe most of 
their pleasure has come from the responsibility they have had and felt. 
It gives a person a good deal of pride to be made responsible. 

It is very true that none of our boys could be given the responsibility 
to do a certain piece of farm work and be expected to keep at it from 
Monday morning until Saturday noon. They would get tired in mind 
and body, but by being careful to change their work often they do not 
form a dislike for any one kind and look forward with pleasure to the 
change. 


I just want to say I consider these two boys efficient workers. 


Needlework 
Eliza A. Randolph 


The teaching of needlework as a division of the school manual train- 
ing department takes in several different lines of the subject, such as plain 
sewing, embroidery, crocheting, knitting, dressmaking, cutting, fitting and 
the using of machines. 

The little girls, eight and ten years old chronologically and with men- 
talities ranging from five to seven, begin their work in the sewing class by 
dressing the school doll, which is one of the important pieces of equipment 
in our room. Last year three little beginners, Geraldine, Anna Belle and 
Mary, each made a suit of underclothing and two dresses for the doll, and 
were the proudest little girls when they saw the doll dressed in the outfit 
which they had made. Geraldine, a deaf mute, did not understand until she 
saw one of her dresses of pink and white lawn on the doll that it was to 
have a pink sash, and when she saw it she danced from one end of the room 
to the other and clapped her hands with pleasure. This year these three 
little girls were able to do practical sewing, and are now making aprons, 
underskirts and dresses of a size to fit themselves. Mary has learned to use 
the foot-power and electric sewing machines, and Anna Belle and Geraldine 
can use them with a little help in guiding their work. 

The older girls of higher mentalities are learning to cut from pattern 
and to fit dresses, waists and skirts on each other. Some of them are very 
particular as to the hang of their skirts, and will work faithfully until they 
are perfectly straight around the bottom. It is a great source of pleasure 
for the girls to search thru fashion magazines for a suitable way to make 
their dresses, and the different discussions as to what will be a becoming 
style for their different figures is most amusing. 
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In using the paper patterns, after having some help.in laying the pattern 
according to the straight grain of the material, they are able to cut shirt. 
waists, dresses, skirts and underclothing without further assistance. It js 
a great satisfaction to the teacher to watch how the faces of the girls wil] 
brighten and how the stiff fingers become pliable as they are working upon 
their own dresses. 

Last year the girls made 23 dresses in school. Some were middy suits, 
others dotted swiss, trimmed with lace, and others of pink and blue lawn. 
Each girl who made a dress was allowed to select her own material, color 
and style of making. At the close of the school year they used their credit 
money at Store and purchased their dresses. It was a splendid lesson in 
economy and finance for the girls. They learned in a very concrete way 
that the more elaborately their dresses were trimmed, the more money 
it would take to purchase them. This year they have been decidedly more 
conservative in the selection of trimmings, etc., for their 1916 dresses. 

The boys are making shirt blouses for themselves. Six of them are 
learning to use the electric sewing machine and the use of paper patterns in 
cutting their blouses. This is a preparatory step to the tailor shop. 

We teach both the girls and the boys to knit and to crochet. The girls 
are taught to do simple embroidering, and sometimes beautify their work 
in this way. So far, they have made the following articles: Afghans, 
shawls, sweaters, caps and slippers—these in all sizes, to fit from an infant 
to an adult. . 

The satin and eyelet stitches are great favorites with the girls, also the 
French knot and lazy daisy stitches in embroidered colors. 

In keeping up the interest of the children in the needlework classes it 
is necessary to watch their work very closely indeed, and thus prevent 
irreparable mistakes. When this work has to be ripped out too often the 
children lose their interest, and it is almost impossible to arouse interest over 
a raveled and mussed garment. Sometimes the children just beg me to give 
them another piece of material so they can re-make a partly spoiled sleeve 
or collar. If the cause of the trouble has been a legitimate one I give gladly 
the extra goods, but if not, then the child must pay the penalty, and in this 
way learn by real experience the correct way of doing things. 

From my experience in the institution and in working with this class of 
children, I believe some of the most important life lessons are to be taught 
to our children thru their desire to be well dressed, and this, in turn, is made 
possible thru the efforts and influence of the needlework departments of the 
school, the school training class, the dressmaking room and the tailor shop. 
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